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HE annual report of Chief Examiner Ralph E. Serven, 
covering the year ending June 30, rg00, has been made 
public. During the period under consideration 45,641 persons 
took the competitive examinations provided by the Civil 
Service Commission to test their qualifications for original 
appointment to positions in the classified service. Of these, 
21,872 were for the departmental branch, 2,349 for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 4,396 for service in the custom houses, 
455 for positions under collectors of Internal Revenue, and 
16,569 for positions in the classified post-offices. Out of all 
those examined, 34,237, or 75 per cent. passed, and 11,404, 
or 25 per cent., failed. During the year preceding, the total 
number examined was 48,492, of whom 35,866, or 73.9 per 
cent. passed, while 12,626, or 26 per cent., failed. 
Including 248 persons examined for non-competitive ap- 
pointments, 465 examined for promotion, 245 examined for 
transfer, and 134 examined at the request of the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia for appointment as municipal 
policemen, the grand total of those examined by the Com- 
mission during the year covered by the present report was 
46,736. In order to examine these persons it was necessary 
to provide 1,188 opportunities for the assembling of competi- 
tors, at places widely distributed through the several States and 
territories. No persons, however, were examined in either 
Alaska, Indian Territory, or any of the new possessions. 
469 different kinds of examinations were required to test the 
qualifications of applicants, of which 197 were conducted and 
rated entirely by members of the local boards in different 
services. The remaining 272, in which 80 per cent. of the 
applicants competed, was rated by the Commission’s ex- 
aminers in Washington. While the total number examined 
seems to be less than during the year previous, the work of 
the Commission has, nevertheless, increased, there being greater 
demand for special technical examinations, and a large num- 















competitions are held. This increasé of the Commission’s 
necessities has not, however, been met by any corresponding 
increase in the appropriations. Although Congress at this 
session permitted the appropriations for the Commission to 
pass without the usual notice to strike the items out, and 
without the bitter attacks on the system that in the past have 
attended these motions, the very moderate request made for 
additional funds was not honored. 


TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS, 

Mr. Serven remarks that the same tendency is observed 
in the Government Service that is so striking a characteristic 
of the present development in the conduct of industrial enter- 
prises—to require specially trained assistants in responsible 
positions in various branches of the classified service. To 
meet the demand that is made the number and variety of 
technical examinations is constantly growing. During the 
past year 73 kinds or combinations of qualificatious were re- 
quired in examinations never before held by the Commission, 
of which 64 were for eligibles having highly technical or scien- 
tific ability. Among the 396 other kinds of examinations that 
had previouly been given, the great majority also required 
special training and experience along the same lines. Most 
of this class of examinations were specially advertised through 
the courtesy of the public press, the Commission having no 
fund from which to provide for paid notices to the public. 
These examinations were held at intervals during the year, as 
the needs of the service required, some of them being repeated 
from three to five times in order to obtain a special number of 
properly qualified persons. The great extent of the scientific 
work now being carried on by the Government has placed 
upon the Commission the duty of finding competent persons 
in nearly every branch of scientific research and investigation. 
To this end the Commission, in the case of these examina- 
tions, not only sends its announcements to the press, but sends 
written notices to the technical and scientific schools through- 
out the country. ‘To the outside observer it would seem that 
the rapid increase in the number of special examinations may 
be, in part, attributable to the imperfect state of the promotion 
system, which should, if properly developed, produce many of 
the persons wanted for skilled work, or for administrative po- 
sitions of the higher grades, from within the service. 


PROPORTION OF APPOINTMENTS. 

An inspection of the statistics of appointments from 
examination during the year, in the general departmental 
service, which includes the entire classified service except 
post-offices, custom houses, Internal Revenue offices, and the 
Railway Mail and Indian services, shows that 1,390 appoint- 
ments were made, about 500 of which were to comparatively 
insignificant positions, in which only a general amount of 
education and intelligence is required. Of the remaining ap- 
pointments in these branches, 576 were of persons who had 
specially qualified themselves by courses of advanced charac- 
ter beyond the ordinary school work, and 181 had qualified 
because of special experience, as well as study along special 
lines, Outside the departmental service, the proportion of 
those who had been specially qualified through scientific or 
technical study would of course be much smaller. It will be 
observed that 6 per cent. only of those who competed for ap- 
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pointment in the departmental service actually received ap- 
pointments. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR PORTO RICO AND HAWAII. 

Although it was determined, soon after the passage of the 
acts providing civil government for Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
that appointments to Federal positions in those islands, similar 
to classified positions in the United States, were subject to civil 
service examinations, and that citizens of the United States 
resident there were entitled under the rules to compete for 
positions in both the local and general classified service, the 
Commission, Mr. Serven reports, has not yet been able be- 
cause of the limitations under which its work is conducted, to 
do more than carry on the preliminary correspondence pre- 
paratory to the introduction of the merit system in either place. 
Since the report was issued, Mr. Serven has arranged to go to 
Hawaii, in company with Commissioner Rodenberg, to con- 
duct examinations there, in which the Hawaiians will be per- 
mitted to compete for classified positions. The number of 
appointments that would go annually to Hawaii under the ap- 
portionment rules, could not, however, be more than 14 or 15. 
The question of holding general examinations in Porto Rico 
is still delayed because of the uncertainty as to whether “the 
people of Porto Rico”, as designated by the act providing 
for civil government in that island, are citizens of the United 
States, within the meaning of section 1 of civil service rule V, 
providing that “every applicant for examination must be a 
citizen of the United States.” It does not seem that this 
point has been definitely decided by the recent decisions in the 
Insular cases, so that the question as to when and under 
what conditions examinations will be held, is still undetermined. 

The Commission at Washington has no part in the control 


of the civil service of the Philippines, but in pursuance 
of an executive order is assisting in examining applicants for 
this service who present themselves in the United States. 
The first of these examinations of importance were held during 
the early part of the present month, mainly for the positions 


of “department assistant”, clerk and junior clerk in the 
Manila offices. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR EXPECTED POSITIONS, 


Although the civil service rules as amended in May, 1899, 
require that appointments to most of the excepted positions 
in the Customs Service, and to all such positions in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, except in Alaska, shall be subject to 
the non-competitive examinations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and held by the Commission, Mr. 
Serven reports that it has not been possible to arrange for the 
examination of many of those reported by the Department 
as having been appointed to such positions. The practice 
has been usually first to make the appointment, and at some 
subsequent date to ask for an examination. Although it was 
clearly the intent of the rules that the examination should 
come first, and that only those who had shown their qualifica- 
tions by passing them, should be given positions, this order 
has been reversed, and not infrequently the appointments are 
continued for weeks or months before the Civil Service Com- 
mission hears anything about them. While Mr. Serven does 
not discuss the proper construction to be placed on the rules, he 
refers to the practice of the Treasury Department in declining to 
send its nominees for examination to those cities where the 
Commission has examining boards established, and in claim- 
ing that the Commission should instead send its examiners to 
the employee. The position taken by the Department in 
this respect has served to make complete the farcical 
nature of these non-competitive tests, and to show that so far 
as serving as any barrier to political or otherwise improper 


appointments may be concerned, they are literally worse than 
nothing. 
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The first examinations in the States, 
of the - Fn cag in the hag service ben 
ilippines, were, as has been stated, he 
Paiippines Act. under the auspices of the Federal Com- 
mission during the early part of this month. There were 
between three and four hundred competitors for the clerical 
places. It is not as yet known what proportion will be 
placed on the eligible lists. The first series of exami- 
nations in Manila held by the Civil Service Commission, 
appointed under the act of the Taft Commission, occurred on 
March 28, 29 and 30, and the second series on April 11, 12 
and 13. There were in all 873 competitors, including not only 
Americans and Filipinos, but Englishmen, Germans, French- 
men, Spaniards, Japanese, and representatives of several 
other nationalities. Figures are not at present at hand show- 
ing the proportion of Filipinos toward the whole. Under the 
rules of the Philippines Commission, candidates may elect 
whether they will take the examination in the English or 
Spanish language, the questions in each case being, of course, 
the same. For the principal positions included in these first 

examinations, the elections were as follows: 


Operation 


ENGLISH. SPANISH. 
64 
248 
213 
Post-office clerk 4 


Bookkeepers 29 
Stenographers 4 
Typewriters 13 
Stenographers and typewriters I 
Interpreters 7 
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This shows that more than two-thirds of the tests chosen 
were the Spanish. The examinations were conducted at the 
Girls’ Municipal School at Manila, the rooms being crowded 
with spectators, including representatives of the different news- 
papers. A brief address was made by Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Kiggins, who explained that preference would be shown 
in the matter of appointments in accordance with the law, 
(that is, a preference as against others on the list of three 
certified for each vacancy) first to Filipinos, and second to 
American soldiers; adding that under the policy of the Com- 
mission, Americans would gradually vacate all positions which 
could be filled by natives with advantage to the service. In 
pursuance of this policy the Commission is preparing to ex- 
amine all of the temporary employees who have come in since 
the passage of the civil service act of September 19, last, in- 
cluding all those who prior to the promulgation of rules were 
appointed without examination. It has been announced that 
all of these positions, of which there are approximately 300, 
are thrown open to competition, and that the temporary ap- 

pointees must compete with others to hold their places. 
Important. Several decisions bearing on the admin- 
Decisions in '*'ttion of the New York State civil service 

law, have been given by the Courts durin 

New York. , 8 y ; 8 
the past month. Perhaps the most import- 
ant of these is that of the Appellate Division of the Supreme - 
Court in New York City, in which it is held that the rule of 
the Civil Service Commission regulating removals from com- 
petitive classified positions has no legal force. The State 
civil service act itself contains no specific provision for the 
regulation of removals, but declares that no removal or change 
of status shall be in any way affected by consideration for 
political opinions or affiliations. The State Commission 
claimed that under the general grant of authority to “ pre- 
scribe, amend and enforce suitable rules and regulations for 
carrying into effect the provision of this act”, they might 
enforce a rule of their own to give force to this particular 
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provision, and incorporated in the rules of the State as well 
as those of the several cities, the following: 


‘* To secure compliance with the provisions of the civil service law 
prohibiting removals because of political opinions or affiliations, no re- 
moval of any person in the classified service of the State of New York 
(or city) shall be valid unless and until a statement of the causes of such 
removal shall be filed with the State (or municipal) Commission, and a 
copy of the same furnished to the person sought to be removed, and 
until such person has been afforded an opportunity to present an explana- 
tion in writing.” 

The validity of this rule was first attacked in the case of 
Percival against Cram, referred to in the May issue of Goop 
GOVERNMENT. In that case the rule was set aside by the 
Court of Appeals in so far as it related to statutory officers, 
that is, to those holding offices the titles of which are named 
and the duties of which are defined by statute. ‘The Court, 
however, did not rule on the question as to whether the rule 
was properly applicable to offices and positions not statutory 
in character, which comprise the great bulk of the service. 
The Commission continued to enforce the rule in the case of 
these. A new case then arose, in the New York City Fire 
Department, where a hose repairer named Brennan was 
removed without a statement of reasons or an opportunity for 
explanation. In this case the Appellate Division has held 
that the rule is w/¢ra vires and that it cannot be applied through 
the authority of the Civil Service Commission to positions of 
any class. The Court was divided, voting three to two, and 
the case will be taken at once to the Court of Appeals, where 
it is hoped that, in view of the distinction made in the pre- 
vious case, annulling the rule in its application to statutory 
offices only, the Court below may be reversed. 

In a case arising in the office of the Sheriff of Erie County, 
the Appellate Division for that Department has held that all 
deputy sheriffs (of whom there are thirty-nine) in Erie—are 
properly in the exempt class under the provision of the 
law that this class shall contain “ deputies of principal execu- 
tive officers authorized by law to act generally for and in place 
of their principals”. It had been supposed that this language 
was intended to apply only to the immediate deputies of 
executive officers, that is, those whu at times actually took the 
place of their principals. ‘The new construction, for the time 
being, applies in the case of deputy sheriffs only, but if it should 
be carried farther the results might be serious. Another dan- 
gerous precedent contained in this case lies in the fact that 
the employee exempted was not really a deputy sheriff, but an 
engineer employed by the sheriff in the county jail. The 
Commission had declined to audit the salary of this person on 
the ground that he had not been appointed from an eligible 
list, as is required in the case of all engineers He was then 
commissioned as a deputy sheriff, and the claim made that at 
times he was required to assist the jailer, who was a deputy, 
in the discharge of his duties. This claim the Court allowed, 
although the fact that the designation as a deputy was a sub- 
terfuge, was frankly recognized. 

In the case of an appointee in the office of the City 
Treasurer of Rochester, Justice Dunwell, sitting in the Su- 
preme Court in that city, has given another decision which, 
if permitted to stand, will have injurious results. A clerk 
named Rowley was appointed, without examination, to a 
competitive place for an alleged temporary term. When it 
became apparent that his employment was to be permanent, 
and that trickery had been resorted to by the Treasurer to 
get him in the first plate, the local Civil Service Commission 
declined to audit his salary. The case was then taken to 
Court by the employee, on the ground that the position was 
properly exempt from examination—in as much as Rowley at 
times was required to handle money—and that the Civil Service 
Commission should be compelled to classify it as such, and to 
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recognize his appointment without examination as valid. It 
was shown in the trial that the duties of the place were wholly 
clerical, and not different in character from those of any other 
clerical position in the office. When it was stated that 
Rowley at times carried money to the bank the provision of 
the law permitting the appointing officer to exact an adequate 
bond, whether the position held is competitive or not, was 
pointed out. The Court, nevertheless, supported Rowley’s 
contention, and held virtually that all positions in the office 
of the City ‘Treasurer were positions of ‘trust and confidence”, 
and properly exempt. An appeal will be taken in this case 
at once. 

In the case of Leary, a patrolman in the New York City 
Police force, promoted to the position of roundsman without 
competitive examination, as a recognition of conspicuous 
bravery, the Court of Appeals has held, by a vote of four to 
three, that the Police Board possesses the right under the 
Charter, to make such promotions in its discretion. Under 
ordinary circumstances this decision might have a very unfor- 
tunate effect. Leary had saved the lives of a number of 
persons at the burning of the Windsor Hotel, in a particularly 
gallant manner and at great personal risk. Eighteen other 
promotions had, however, been proposed by the Police Board 
where the acts of bravery were in many cases of very different 
character, such as stopping runaway teams where there was 
no evidence to show that the officer was exposed to any per- 
sonal danger, or in making arrests in brawls where firearms 
had been used, also without evidence that the officers con- 
cerned stood any chance of being shot themselves. If in such 
cases promotions might be made without examination in the 
“ discretion ” of the Police Commission, and without reference 
to any of the other elements of fitness for the holding of posi- 
tions of command, the purpose of the civil service law might 
be very effectually defeated, and promotions given exclusively 
to those favored by the Commissioner on grounds of meritori- 
ous conduct of a sort that might be common to pretty nearly 
every member of the force who had had much experience in 
police work. This has already been well instanced by the 
promotion of a roundsman named Grady, who was the “ ward- 
man” and crony of Chief Devery, to be a sergeant, on the 
ground that Grady had arrested a man who had shot another, 
while the pistol still remained in the assailant’s hand. It has 
been shown that Grady reached the scene of the shooting 
some time after it had occurred, and that the actual arrest 
had been made by another officer, who handed hig prisoner 
over to his superior at the latter’s direction. The promotion 
was made, nevertheless, and unless the Court modifies its de- 
cision in a subsequent case, is likely to stand. 

The nineteen contested cases of promotion, including that 
of Leary, which were pending at the time of this decision, and 
which had been disallowed by the Civil Service Commission, 
have all been since recognized as regular, and the payments of 
salary, which had been withheld in each case, have been 
made. Seven other similar promotions have been made since. 
Fortunately, however, the revised city charter, which will go 
into effect on January 1, next, contains provisions, proposed 
by the Civil Service Reform Association, which do away with 
the previous provisions on which this decision is based, and 
provide that in the future conspicuous acts of bravery shall be 
considered as one element only in the general competition for 
promotion. : ad 
Police Promo- _) %¢ investigation made by the State Civil 
tions in Service Commission, of the charges of the 
New York City Civil Service Reform Association, to the 

* effect that the examination for promotion 
from the position of Sergeant to Captain in the Municipal Police 
Department, under the late Police Board, were irregularly 

(Continued on page 74.) 
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N this issue of Goop GOVERNMENT we print three more of 
the series of reports on conditions existing in the federal 
civil service, presented by the Investigating Committee of the 
National League. The facts on which these reports are based 
have been submitted to the President, in advance of their 
publication, with a request in each case for such corrective 
action as seems necessary. The first of the series, printed in 
our last issue, dealt with abuses in the Indian Service, due to 
the appointment for political purposes of inefficient, and fre- 
quently corrupt, Indian agents. The evils inherent in this 
system of governing the reservations are too well known to 
require review. They are matters of history—and of that side 
of our history that we shall not in the future care to recall. 
There are to-day both good and bad agents in the Service, 
and, through the revocation of some of his more unfortunate 
appointments, President McKinley is reducing the number of 
the bad. It is, however, almost incredible, in view of the past, 
that the system of appointment that is responsible for so much 
of failure and dishonor should be permitted to stand at all. 
Notwithstanding the long agitation against it among those 
intereSted in the welfare of the Indians, it is still unchanged ; 
it is quite as capable of producing ill results to-day as it was 
twenty years ago, and the need for its disestablishment is just 
as crying. 
During his first administration President McKinley made 
79 changes among these Agents, only one remaining in office 
at the end of the four years who had been there at the begin- 
ning. President Cleveland, during the four years preceding, 
made 81 changes. In filling the vacancies that he made 
President Cleveland appointed 45 army officers, his policy in 
this regard, so far as it was carried out, being recognized as a 
distinct advance towards better methods. The outbreak of 
the Spanish war, however, prevented its further development, 
the officers in the Indian Service, in many cases being ordered 
back to their regiments, and the number available for new ap- 
pointments as agents being reduced. President McKinley 
appointed only 10 army men to fill new vacancies, the propor- 
tion of his selections from civil life being correspondingly 
greater. As the civil appointments have, as in the past, been 
dictated in the main by politicians, the results, as the report 
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of the Investigating Committee has shown, have been exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory. The Committee’s recommendation to 
the President that rules be framed governing the appointment 
of agents under which only army officers, or those persons 
within the Indian Service qualified for promotion shall be 
selected, and under which a reasonable permanency of tenure 
for those who do their work well would be assured, has not 
as yet been acted on. 

The third report deals with the growing abuse of appoint- 
ing persons without examination as “laborers” who are 
assigned subsequently to the duties of classified positions. To 
correct this practice the Committee recommends to the Presi- 
dent the extension of the system of labor registration now 
existing in the Navy Yards, and in parts of the War Depart- 
ment, to all branches where the number employed is sufficiently 
large to permit of classification. This would be at once the 
most simple and the most effective plan that could be devised. 
It would compel the selection of persons not destined for the 
work of laborers from the competitive lists, and would prevent 
the misuse of the actual labor service for political purposes. 
The President still has this recommendation under consider- 
ation. 

The fourth and fifth reports relate to cases of flagrant viola- 
tion of the law on the part of individual executive officers— 
the Collector of Internal Revenue at Louisville, and the Col- 
lector of Customs at El Paso. In these cases the President 
was asked to take the only corrective action that is likely, un- 
der the circumstances, to have avy effect, that is, to remove 
the offending officers. The Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
immediate subordinates these officers are, had declared that 
inasmuch as they are appointees of the President, he would 
have no jurisdiction. The President, to whom the evidence 
of law breaking in each case was presented in April, has not 
as yet taken action. 

The publication of these reports will continue for some time 
to come. One of the earliest, will give in detail the results 
of the investigation by the Moody Committee of the abuses 
in the appointment of subordinates of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the results of which were mentioned generally in 
our last issue. 


For Essays on Civil Service Reform. 


1. Women’s Auxiliary to the New York Civil Service 

Reform Association offers two prizes of $100 and $50, 
respectively, for essays on the subject of civil service reform 
or the spoils system, as existing in any given locality, the 


competition to be limited to women. This is the second 
competition arranged by the Auxiliary, the first having brought 
out quite a number of very acceptable papers on the general 
aspects of civil service reform. ‘The one among these adjudged 
the best, written by Marion Couthouy Smith, of the Women’s 
Club of Orange, N. J., is printed ir another part of this issue. 
In the present competition the following conditions are set : 

1. Essays must contain not more than 5,000 or less than 3,000 
words. 


2. Essays must deal with the history and condition of the Civil 
Service in some city, town or county personally known to the competitor. 
3. Essays must be compiled from information directly obtained by 
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the competitor from original documents and reports, or from individuals 
cognizant of existing local conditions. 

4. The competition will close on January 1, 1902. 

5. All essays must be legibly written (typewriting preferred) on 
one side of the paper, on numbered pages. The name and address of 
the writer must be written twice, once at the beginning and again at the 
end of the essay. 

6. Special regard will be shown to the completeness and accuracy 
with which local Civil Service conditions and statistics are given, and 
the clearness and intelligence with which comparisons are made and con- 
clusions drawn. 

7. The essays must be sent to Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 120 East 30th 
Street, New York. 

8. The return of unsuccessful essays is not guaranteed unless the 
postage is prepaid. 

g. The Auxiliary reserves for itself the right of withdrawing this 
offer if a sufficient number of creditable essays is not sent in before 
January 1, 1902. 


Requests for further information will be answered by the 


Assistant Secretary of the Auxiliary, Miss A. E. H. Meyer, 
whose address is 48 West sgth Street, New York City. 


The Maryland Census Frauds. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM OF APPOINTING SUPERVISORS AND 
ENUMERATORS THROUGH POLITICAL METHODS, 


[7 is not surprising that under the system fixed by Congress 

for the appointment of supervisors and enumerators for the 
taking of the twelfth census, serious frauds should be commit- 
ted in the interest of political organizations or leaders, and 
the revelations recently made in Maryland in this regard are 
but too likely to be illustrative of abuses much more widely 
spread. 

Under the Census bill the District Supervisors, of whom 
there were about three hundred and fifty, were appointed by 
the President subject to confirmation by the Senate. This 
made them “ Congressional ” appointments and the appointees 
were selected, except, possibly in very rare instances, for 
political reasons. They in turn were permitted, under the act, 
to select the enumerators, of whom there were more than fifty 
thousand, throughout the country. As the Supervisors were 
in almost every case the nominees of political committees, or 
of individual politicians, the enumerators were appointed 
through the same agencies and were subject te the same con- 
trol. Where political ends were to be served, through mani- 
pulation of the returns of population, it was not altogether un- 
natural that discrepancies should occur. In three counties of 
Maryland—St. Mary’s, Charles and Anne Arundel—all with- 
in the district of Representative Sydney E. Mudd—the re- 
turns were outrageously padded in order to give additional 
representatives in the State Legislature to constituencies 
known to be strongly Republican. The history of these 
frauds, of the arrests that followed, and of the results of the 
trials of the persons primarily guilty, will be given ina special 
report on the subject, shortly to be issued by the Investigating 
Committee of the League. Action has also been taken by 
the Civil Service Reform Association of Maryland, both with 
regard to this subject, and the methods followed by the Dem- 
ocratic State administration which is conducting a new enu- 
meration, designed to be substituted for the Federal enumera- 
tion as the basis on which the state apportionment will be 
made. 

The Association, at a special meeting, adopted an address 
to the public containing an interesting review of the situation, 
as follows: 


“In view of recent disclosures respecting the Federal 
Census of 1goo in certain Counties of this State,the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association of Maryland deems it timely to recall 
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public attention to the earnest and persistent, but wholly fruit- 
less, efforts of the National Civil Service Reform League to 
have this Census taken with such safeguards against partisan 
influences and political methods as would have certainly pre- 
vented practices like those thus revealed. 

“In the report of a Special Committee presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the National I.eague, held in this city in 
December, 1898, it is said: 

‘« The census ought to be as free from partisan color as the judici- 
ary. Otherwise, no one can rely upon the accuracy of its conclusions. 
To gain the confidence of the people, it ought to be not merely fair and 
just, but free from even the appearance of corrupt or partisan influence. 

‘* If the Government has a free choice between a non-political and 
a political agency for taking this enumeration, and chooses the latter, 
to be composed of officials of its own political faith, the presumption is 
against the fairness of a census so taken. And even if it were fair, many 
would not believe it to be fair. Suspicion is cast upon such a census in 
advance of enumeration; and if, at the close of the work, inaccuracies 
are shown, resulting in some cases in advantage to the party by which it 
is taken, the work is sure to be discredited,” 

“ At its Annual Meeting in 1897, held in Cincinnati. the 
League had already recorded its judgment to the effect that: 
‘It were better to have no census at all in rg00 than one 
taken by incompetent or untrustworthy political protégés, 
selected according to the well-known methods of so-called 
practical politics ;’ and all its efforts were directed, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Committee already 
mentioned, ‘toward gaining the support of the country and of 
Congress for the classification of the Census Bureau under the 
Civil Service Rules.’ These efforts, however, were completely 
unavailing. They were, indeed, supported by those of many 
influential commercial and educational bodies throughout the 
country, and by the outspoken sympathy of the independent 
press, but politicians of all parties were alike hostile to a move- 
ment which would have deprived them of much tempting 
patronage, and Congress, by an overwhelming majority in 
both Houses, voted that the Census force should be again 
selected ‘according to the well-known methods of so-called 
practical politics.’ at 

“At its next Annual Meeting, held in Indianapolis in 
December, 1899, the National League regretfully declared : 

‘We believe that the retention of patronage in this Bureau will 
result, as in the case of the last census; in increased wastefulness and 
inefficiency; in the demoralization of the force employed; in the dimin- 
ished value of the census taken; and in the lack of public confidence in 
its accuracy and impartiality.” . 

It seems probable that in Maryland, at least, these antici- 
pations will be fulfilled to the letter. ; : 

“ All that can be said and has been said regarding the 
consequences of such methods in the Federal census applies 
with equal force to the State census now in contemplation. 
If this shall be taken through ‘a political agency’ and the 
party dominant in the State causes the latter ‘to be composed 
of officials of its own political faith’, such a census will be 
worthless, even as a means of exposing errors in the preceding 
Federal census: when a Democratic ‘worker’ in the pay of 
the State reports that a Republican ‘ worker’ in the pay of the 
United States committed a gross blunder, or perpetrated an 
evident fraud, the public, having as little confidence in one as 
in the other, will not know which of the two is the more likely 
on this occasion to have told the truth. An enumeration 
thus conducted would be, not only what the National League 
declared at Cincinnati the Federal census would be in the like 
case, that is to say, ‘a scandalous waste of money and a sacri- 
fice of the country’s interest’, but a refusal to profit by the 
plain lessons of recent experience. All good citizens should 
join in the demand that the taking of our State census, if we 
are to have one, be conducted by officers chosen solely for 
their character and competency, and with absolute disregard of 
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their political opinions, and be placed under the supervision 
of experts selected entirely for fitness, and who may be free 
frem even a suspicion of partisan bias. 

“Since it is the evident duty of the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Maryland to do what it can to preserve the 
community from the evils of a second enumeration made by 
mere politicians for partisan ends, it is, therefore, 

“ Resolved, that two Special Committees be appointed by 
the Chairman, each to consist of five members and of the 
President of the Association ex-officio, whose duty it shall be, 
the first to investigate thoroughly the alleged irregularities, 
abuses and scandals in the taking of the Federal Census in 
Maryland, and report thereon to the end that suitable action 
may be taken, if necessary, at once by this Association and 
by the National Civil Service Reform League, and the second 
to take such measures on behalf of the Association as may 
tend, in their best judgment, to secure a State Census, should 


one be had, useful to the community and worthy of public 


confidence.” 

The efforts of the Association to secure the appointment 
of the State enumerators, on a non-partisan basis, were un- 
availing. The force selected were Democrats of the sort who 
are depended on for machine work in political emergencies, 
and the results of the second census are not likely, therefore, 
to command much more confidence than those of the first. 
The reports of the Special Committee provided for by the 
above resolution, on both phases of the subject, will also be 
published at an early date. 


THE MONTH. 
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conducted, and that with the exception of veterans, only those 
candidates who were favored by the Commissioners for politi- 
cal or other reasons, were among those who secured places 
on the eligible list permitting their appointment, has been con- 
cluded. The Commission is now considering the evidence 
that has been taken, and it is expected that a report of their 
findings will shortly be made. ‘The Civil Service Reform 
Association, meanwhile, is preparing to commence legal pro- 
ceedings to set the promotions in question aside, and interest- 
ing developments are expected. The report of the State 
Commission will probably be available for publication, or for 
review, in our next issue. 

The legislation of the present year, in 
so far as it has related to the civil service 
system has been very satisfactory. Not only have a number 
of the obnoxious measures mentioned in our last issue been 
defeated, or virtually defeated, either by adverse committee 
action, or by reference to the next General Court, but a num- 
ber of measures favorable to the reform have been passed, and 
among them House Bill No. 380, providing that whenever 
appointments in the public service are made in violation of 
the civil service rules, the Treasurer or other fiscal officer hav- 
ing control of disbursements shall be forbidden to pay the 
salaries of persons appointed. 

This last named bill is of very considerable importance. 
The provisions of the Massachusetts statute with reference to 
checks upon improper appointments, have been very unsatis- 
factory, and it has not infrequently been difficult to secure 
proper regularity in appointments for this reason. 

The present bill is modelled somewhat upon the similar 
provisions embodied in the New York statute, and in the civil 
service rules of Chicago, San Francisco and other cities. It 
is, in full, as follows: 


Massachusetts. 


SECTION I. That whenever in the opinion of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, a person is appointed or employed in the public service 
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classified under civil service rules, in violation of any such rules, the 
commissioners shall, after written notice mailed to the appointing or 
employing officer or officers, and to such person, notify in writing the 
treasurer, auditor or other disbursing officer of the Commonwealth, city 
or town in whose service such person is so employed, and the payment 
of any compensation to such person shall cease and be illegal from and 
after one week next ensuing after the mailing of the latter notice, until 
the legality of such appointment is duly established. 

SECTION 2. The attorney-general may within thirty days after 
said notice to such treasurer, auditor or disbursing officer, file in the 
superior court, sitting in equity for the county in which such appointee 
or employee was appointed or employed, an information in the nature of 
quo warranto against such appointee or employee, and the superior court, 
or any justice thereof shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine the 
same. At any time, after the beginning of such proceedings, the court 
may, if it is of opinion that there is reasonable doubt whether the em- 
ployment of such person is in violation of such rules, order that the com- 
pensation accruing to the person notified, under the provisions of section 
one, shall be paid to him until otherwise ordered by said court. In case 
the attorney-general shall fail within thirty days to file such information, 
the said notice shall be regarded as null and void. 


At the instance of Senator Attwill, of Lynn, this bill was 
laid on the table for some time, but it was taken up on the 
6th, and after slight amendments, pa-sed by both houses. It 
was signed by the Governor, and became a law on the 14th 
inst. 

Of the other civil service bills that have been pending, all 
of which originated in the House, No. 278 adding to the pro- 
tection given to members of municipal police departments 
outside of Boston, was adversely reported by the Committee, 
and has been abandoned. 

No. 643, adding to the preferred veteran class all persons 
who have served in the army of the United States during any 
campaign against the Indians, was referred to the next Gen- 
eral Court. 


No. 753, providing that hereafter any person -who has ob- 
tained the minimum percentage fixed in any examination, 
shall be eligible to appointment without regard to his relative 


standing upon a list, took the same course. This is the bill 
that called for the greatest amount of active opposition from 
local civil service reformers, and the manner of its disposition 
is particularly encouraging. 

No. 866, requiring the Civil Service Commissioners to 
post notice of the final markings of competitors in the examin- 
ations in public buildings in each city of the State, was also 
referred to the next General Court. 

Mr. Hagbert’s bill, No. g15, extending the veteran prefer- 
ence provisions to those who served in the army or navy of 
the United States during the Spanish-American war, was 
referred to a joint special committee, charged with the duty of 
determining to which regular Committee it should go. The 
further reterence never occurred, and the bill was permitted to 
die. The easy defeat of this bill is in strong contrast to the 
experience of a year ago, when a specially organized move- 
ment on the part of the advocates of the merit system was 
necessary to prevent its passage. 

The latest annual report of the Chicago Civil 
Service Commission shows that 7,692 persons 
were examined for various branches of the municipal service 
during the year 1900, and that 2,856 were certified for appoint- 
ment, of whom 1,146 were for positions in the official service, 
534 for the skilled labor service, and 1,176 for the unskilled 
labor service. ‘The changes shown by the statistics of the 
Commission since its organization are interesting. The rules 
in Chicago went into effect on August 25,1895. Forty-seven 
examinations were held in the balance of that year, 81 in 1896, 
126 in 1897, 139 in 1898, 60 in 1899, and 117 in 1900, a total 
of 570. ‘The number of applicants examined, prior to 1900, 
was 2,091 in 1895, 4,011 in 1896, 14,203 in 1897, 10,477 in 
1898, 9,233 in 1899, a total, including the figures for 1900, of 
48,377. The number certified for appointment prior to 1900 
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was 187 in 1895, 1,396 in 1896, 4,385 in 1897, 7,343 in 1898, 
and 3,339 in 1899, making the total for the entire period 
19,526, of which 8,902 were for the official service. 

It will be noted that the number of examinations held 
annually after 1896 did not vary greatly except in 1899. The 
number of competitors, however, increased greatly in 1897, 
which was the year of the incoming of the present municipal 
administration, and decreased gradually from that date until 
the present. 

Under the revised rules of the Chicago Commission a daily 
“ efficiency record” is now being kept of all persons employed 
by the city in classified positions. Credit is given in all pro- 
motion examinations for standing as shown by these records, 
which are kept under the heads of “ attendance”, “ industry ”, 
and “quality of work and deportment”. For the Police 
Department an additional record has recently been introduced 
under which credit may be given for “ criminal arrests and dis- 
posal”, “saving of life or property”, and “ other courageous 
acts”. 

Southern ‘bree_attempts to enforce civil service rules 
Cities. in Southern cities have failed within the past 
year. The advocates of the reform in each 
are undiscouraged, however, and expect confidently that, a 
start having been made in public discussion of the subject, 
the ground lost will be regained in good time. The vir- 
tual repeal of the civil service sections of the charter of 
New Orleans, accomplished through a reactionary movement 
in the Louisiana legislature, has already been treated in Goop 
GOVERNMENT. The rules for Galveston, which were incor- 
porated in the charter of that city, have now been revoked 
through the passage of an act repealing the charter and plac- 
ing the government under the control of a State Commission 
for a term of two years. This is an emergency measure, due 
to the partial destruction of the city and the paralysis of many 
of its industries by the great flood of a year ago. Similar 
action was taken by the State of Tennessee in the case of 
Memphis, when that city was virtually bankrupt after the 
yellow fever epidemics of 1878 and 1879. The chief object 
in asking for the Commission for Galveston was to get the 
State to assume the expense of running the city until real 
estate values could be readjusted, and until funds realized by 
taxation begin to come in again. At the present time the 
city’s revenue is cut nearly in half. Property owners have 
been demanding assessments of half, or less than half than the 
assessed values of 1g00, and the result is, of course, reflected 
in the amount of tax returns. A second reason for asking the 
interference of the State was to get rid of local politicians who 
for years have stood in the way of all economical administra- 
tion. To accomplish these ends the radical remedy of a re- 
peal of the charter was necessary, and the civil service rules 
went along with the rest. Because of the opposition of the 
politicians, however, the rules had never been fairly adminis- 
tered; in fact, in most branches they had at no time been 
really placed in force. The net loss, therefore, can not be said 
to be’great; on the contrary, the change may result in a better 
chance for the reform, for the State Commissioners will have 
large powers, and may be disposed to re-establish the rules 
and to give them real force. An attempt to induce them to 
do this will, at least, be made. 

The third city to lose what it had of the merit system is 
Memphis. Rules applying in part to its municipal depart- 
ments had been established through charter amendments, but 
were repealed by the Legislature at its last session. 

The present situation in New Orleans was reviewed by 
Mr. William Wirt Howe, of that city, in a paper read at the 
recent annual meeting of the National Municipal League, as 
follows : 

Under the city charter of 1896, a merit system of the most approved 
and modern type was supplied to almost all positions and employments 
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in the city government, except, of course, those filled by popular elec- 
tion. The execution of the law was somewhat delayed and impeded by 
want of proper appropriations, but in spite of these hindrances the plan 
was administered with diligence and impartiality for more than three 
years, and with excellent results. No just complaint was ever made of 
its methods, and the Constitutional Convention of 1598, resisting the 
pressure of local politicians, declined to interfere with the system. The 
ward bosses, however, continued to plan for its repeal. One of them 
told the late Mayor Flower that the system ‘‘ must go,’’ and being asked 
for a reason, replied, ‘‘ The boys are siaiving.” It did not seem to 
occur to him that ‘‘ the boys” might come up and compete in the exami- 
nations. In the autumn election of 1899, the reform movement of 1896 
had, as usual, expended much of its force. The average citizen had be- 
come weary of well doing, and was absorbed in his private affairs, 
while the ‘* boys,” who had no private affairs of any importance, were 
full of activity. Even then, however, they did not dare to put up their 
real leaders as candidates, and were forced to nominate some respectable 
men to hold the fort until such time as they may be able hereafter to 
take complete control. 

The legislature of 1900 contained a large number of members from 
New Orleans pledged to destroy the merit system ; and in accordance 
with a vicious custom under which the members from the country abdi- 
cate their duties and leave the control of the city to the city delegation, 
the act of July 10, 1900, was passed. It repealed the merit system of 
the charter, and substituted a ‘‘ Civil Service for the City of New 
Orleans,” ingeniously devised to offer an appearance of competitive ex- 
amination, and at the same time to put the control of all municipal 
positions and employments in the hands of the political officials who are 
in turn confessedly controlled by the ward leaders. A majority of the 
new Board of Civil Service Commissioners are members ex officio, and 
were elected by men whose principal article of faith was that the merit 
system must go. A large number of positions and employments are 
exempted entirely from competition. Examiners are provided for those 
places included in the plan, but the applicant must be a registered voter, 
and must have actually voted at the general election next preceding the 
examination. The best man for the place, therefore, cannot compete, 
if, by reason of illness, necessary absence or other proper cause, he has 
failed to vote at the specified time. 3 

When the examination has been held, all who have attained 70 per 
centum are placed on the list of eligibles for the position in question, 
and the appointing power may choose any name from the whole list 
without regard to standing; the legislator thus seeming to inform us 
that our system of free public school education of which we boast so 
much, and for which we pay so heavily, is really of no account as a prep- 
aration for public duty. The act further provides that with certain ex- 
ceptions, an appointee shall hold his office only during the term of the 
appointing power. 

It needs but little experience or historical knowledge to perceive 
that the whole scheme, so far as it undertakes to provide a civil service 
for the city of New Orleans, is simply illusory, and that its true intent 
is to abolish the merit system, and to endow the ward leaders with the 
ultimate power to control the positions and employments in our city. 

The old Board made a vigorous effort to establish the unconstitu- 
tionality of this act of 1900; but the courts declined to hold it invalid. 
We have, therefore, at present no merit system in New Orleans, and 
the boys who were starving are again taking their places at the public 
crib. 


These losses are more than balanced by the gains made, 
during the same period, in San Francisco, New Haven, 


Columbus, and other cities where the merit system has been 
lately established. 


Civil Service Reform.* 


By Marion CoutrHouy SMITH. 


i er history of the civil service in our conntry, its gradual 

demoralization and gradual reform, is by no means a 
mere record of unfaithfulness or depravity on the part of our 
governing powers, although these elements have entered into 
the matter. It is largely the history of an inevitable problem, 
slowly working itself out, through a maze of error and diffi- 
culty and confusion, until the solution is reached through the 
development of a more enlightened public sentiment, and the 
increase of national responsibilities. 


“ * Paper receiving first prize in the competition of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Civil Service Reform Association of New York, 
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The difficulty is one with which every nation is forced to 
contend ; but the standard of the Republic is high; it chal- 
lenges the world’s criticism. The moral demand upon a 
nation is higher in proportion to the ideal set forth in its gov- 
ernmental documents, and the difficulty of fulfilling the de- 
mand is correspondingly great. The Republic is the “city 
set upon an hill”; it is a deliberate effort to fulfill the best 
ideal of government known to man. 

The civil service is to the body politic what the circulation 
of the blood is to the individual body. It brings— or should 
bring—the beneficent action of the government into every 
part, even to the remotest members. It is the most vital ele- 
ment of the state, the organ of effectiveness in achievement 
and progress. While the military service is for emergency, 
the civil service is for daily living. Corruption in its ranks 
sends corruption everywhere, blocks the efficiency of legisla- 
tion, and renders executive action inert and fitful. If the 
people cannot secure good service in public utilities, then the 
people are not the ruling power, no matter what the Constitu- 
tion may say. If the nation cannot secure good consular and 
colonial service, then the form of government of which we 
boast is rather a source of weakness than of strength to the 
race. 

It is well known that that hydra-headed monster, the 
“spoils system,” first put in its sinister appearance under 
Andrew Jackson, a fact which it is difficult to reconcile with 
some of his forcible utterances on the subject of good appoint- 
ments. However, the origin of the system goes deeper than 
Jackson’s reckless removals and thoughtless appointments of 
his personal friends. The conception of politics as a game to 


be played for self-advancement, and of party adherence at any 
cost, is attributed to Aaron Burr, and to his follower Martin 
Van Buren, wno had afterwards as President, an opportunity 


to carry out in its fullness, the system of party patronage 
already devised. Strong heads at first held them back; and 
through all the years during which the most corrupt condi- 
tions prevailed, strong voices were raised, from time to time, 
in favor of honor amd justice and purification. In the Senate, 
in 1832, Henry Clay thus stigmatized the prevalent methods: 
“It is a detestable system, drawn from the worst periods of 
the Roman Republic; and if it were to be perpetuated, if the 
officers, honors, and dignities of the people were to be put up 
to a scramble, to be decided by the result of every presiden- 
tial election, our government and institutions, becoming in- 
tolerable, would finally end in a despotism as inexorable as 
that of Constantinople.” 

It was in the course of an answer to this very speech that 
Senator Marcy uttered those memorable words, “ To the vic- 
tors belong the spoils,” a saying afterwards virtually adopted 
as the motto of the professional politician. Every President 
has disclaimed it. Almost toa man, they condemned the 
system, yet succumbed in some degree to its terrible pressure. 
Lincoln himself was a victim to its savage importunities. In 
his day, the questions demanding solution were the most 
crucial, and the duties most arduous, ever yet known to the 
nation; yet the President’s time and strength were wasted, 
aud the great decisions hindered, by the clamors of the office- 
seeking crew. Pressed by vast national issues, Lincoln was 
compelled to neglect the civil service problem, and thus mat- 
ters became worse during the administration of the man of all 
others purest from the pollution of self or party interest, and 
most devoted to the honor and welfare of the people. So 
difficult is it to check an evil that has once gained headway. 

During the middle part of the century the entire service, 
from heads of departments to the lowes: supordinates, was 
rotted through with abuses resulting from patronage and the 
spoils system. Government offices were practically regarded 
as a sort of charitable institution,—an asylum for the incom- 
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petent. The consequences of course, were endless confusion 
and extravagance. Public funds were wasted, and public 
utilities carried on with disgraceful inefficiency. There was a 
time in the ’60s when drunken carriers and sorters could be 
found hanging about the New York Post-office. Such details 
serve to encourage us as to the present status of reform, much 
as there is still to be desired. Meanwhile, the few public 
officers who were worthy and competent lived with the sword 
of Damocles hanging over their head, and their best efforts 
were paralyzed by uncertainty. A change of administration 
was for some, a calamity; for others, a shameful opportunity. 
The strangest thing about all this corruption was the fact 
that few openly acquiesced in it, and efforts at reform were 
incessantly in progress. Resolutions were passed, most of 
which never got beyond committees and were simply alarming 
statements without satisfactory results. Such voices as those 
of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and others of like prominence, 
were raised in favor of the repeal of the Act of 1820, and of 
similar practical methods of reform. A step in the right di- 
rection was the trial of pass examinations asa test of efficiency 
for government employees, but these were found inadequate, 
as they failed to exclude influence, and did not sufficiently 
raise the standard. The first legis!ation leading directly to 
the present system was enacted in 1871, and was embodied in 
an amendment to the civil appropriation bill. It authorized 
the President to “ prescribe such rules and regulations for the 
admission of persons into the civil service of the United States 
as will best promote the efficiency thereof”, and also to ascer- 
tain the fitness of each candidate in all necessary particulars, 
and to employ suitable persons to conduct inquiries. This 
was the nucleus of the Civil Service Act of 1883. Presidents 
Grant and Hayes made earnest efforts on behalf of this legis- 
lation, with favorable results. President Arthur advocated 
the best features of the English system, including life tenure, 
and competitive examinations. At last on January 16, 1883, 
after years of struggle, involving endless committee work, 
amendment, and debate, the present law was passed, marking 
an era in the history of the civil service. Its most important 
provision is for the appointment of a non-partisan Commission, 
consisting of three members, to prepare and enforce rules, and 
furnish annual reports. It also provides for competitive ex- 
aminations, the graded classification of nominees for subordi- 
nate positions, and the gradual extension of this system, by 
Executive action, until, presumably the entire subordinate 
service, above the grade of laborers, shall be covered by the 
rules. ‘The heads ot departments are appointed as before. 
Whatever the faults or shortcomings of the Act of 1883, it 
has within it the seed of reform, which has already borne 
abundant fruit. But no sooner was the necessary legislation 
secured, than the great problem of enforcement made itself 
felt. The history of the service since the law was passed 
is the history of a continual struggle; and it is only in the 
aggregate that we can fully appreciate the victories that have 
been won. To secure the proper enforcement, it was neces- 
sary that the President should himself be a radical reformer, 
that the Civil Service Commission should perform its work 
with thoroughness and good judgment; and that Congress 
should make liberal appropriations for the purpose, and should 
enact, from time to time, such laws as should be necessary for 
progress. As to the first condition, it is unfortunate that, in 
spite of worthy sentiments on the subject of reform uttered in 
messages and inaugural addresses, we have never since before 
Jackson’s term, had a President whose actions were unvary- 
ingly and consistently favorable to the purification of the 
service. They have all been more or less entangled in party 
affiliations and so-called party obligations. The intrusion of 
party interests is fatal; it has been proved so, not a thousand, 
but a million times. It has corrupted our municipal govern- 
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ments; it has touched the military service in time of war, 
wounding it more cruelly than the enemy could do; it has 
crippled public utilities, and hindered the establishment of 
government ownership in cases where private ownership is 
manifestly unjust. The President must of necessity be the 
represen'ative of a party in certain broad principles upon 
which parties are arrayed upon one side or another, and which 
may be regarded more or less as open questions; but in mat- 
ters wherein personal character and puplic service are alone 
concerned, he should take his stand above the reach of par- 
tisan interest or feeling. So long as the Executive is in any 
sense the slave of his party, so long will he be unable to 
accomplish a just, fearless and radical reform. This fact 
is widely appreciated, but the difficulty of securing progress- 
ive Congressional action is not so well known. Many a 
good measure is blocked, and dangerous measures pushed 
through, by the subtle friends of the spoils system among our 
Senators and Representatives. With the Civil Service Com- 
missioners eternal vigilance is the price of success. The keen- 
est insight and foresight, the boldest action, the most unspar- 
ing labor, must be given to their work; and such vision, such 
action, and such toil, have not been lacking among those 
appointed for this arduous task. Men of sterling quality are 
needed for this work. Delays, mistakes, or compromises 
cannot be tolerated. The march of progress depends upon 
the appropriations, which are often gained only after a hard 
fight; and also upon the constant increase in the classified 
service, which at the beginning of the present Administration, 
included over eighty thousand places, having been largely 
extended by Preswlents Harrison and Cleveland. 

But on the whole, we may conclude that we are always in 
danger of losing ground if more far-seeing action and more 
rigorous supervision be not maintained. As to present condi- 
tions, however, it is possibly unjust to place the entire blame 
upon the Administration. The complex machinery of the 
Federal service requires a more accurate regulating power 
than has yet been devised, as well as a sterner and more hon- 
est enforcement on all sides. 

Whatever laws may be passed from time to time, it is plain 
that a mightier force even than the law itself must be brought 
to bear upon this question. Public sentiment is the power 
behind the throne in all constitutional governments. As a 
moral force put into vigorous action, it is irresistible. ‘The 
first step is to enlighten and quicken it; and this process is 
largely individual. When each man or woman sees the truth, 
and does what he or she can do to promote it, the ideals of 
the Republic can be realized. That we see the truth, and 
see it more clearly every day, is indisputable; but to see and 
not act is fatal. It is at this very point that we come upon 
our characteristic national weakness. We are quick to see, 
quick to speak, but slow to act. We perceive a wrong, laugh 
or sigh over it, and then go about our business, trusting to our 
national good luck to bring the matter around all right. A 
man will not soil his fingers by touching political matters; he 
neglects to vote, he tells his neighbor that if such or such a 
system be not reformed, the country will go to perdition; but 
it does not occur to him that he has any power to stop the 
descensus Averuit. A woman, lacking the direct power of the 
ballot, forgets her possible share in moving the mighty engine 
of public opinion. So they shake their heads over the prob- 
lem, and pass by on the other side. Yet it is by the united 
power of every heart, every mind, and every voice, that the 
great deeds of time are at length accomplished. Public sen- 
timent is a grand movement of the aggregate thought; and 
every one of us can help to charge it with power. And so 
charged it will pass into action and sweep all before it. 

As to practical suggestions, the first step is for voters. Fill 
the elective ‘offices with men whose appointments you can 
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trust; this has a direct bearing upon the civil service. So 
much mischief can be done by corrupt Senators and Repre- 
sentatives that the elections to Congress are scarcely of second- 
ary importance to the presidential elections. The excitement 
of party, on the latter occasions, often causes voters to forget 
the exceeding importance of choosing men of sound principles 
and high attainments as the immediate representatives of the 
people, the wielders of the law-making power. The next step 
is to impose an effectual check upon the appointing and re- 
moving agencies. Public opinion must be brought to bear 
upon public officers with a force that cannot be ignored. An 
enlightened press is a great power in this direction. The press 
must truly represent public opinion, and make itself respected. 
All methods that are in themselves despicable are ineffective. 
Sensational abuse and insulting cartoons defeat their purpose. 
The press, as the voice of an enlightened and fair-minded peo- 
ple, will do excellent service, as in many instances it does to- 
day. A journal ora periodical that both instructs and ex- 
presses public opinion on the higher plane, is an instrument 
for good on every point it touches. 

Another powerful agency is organization. Such societies 
as the National Civil Service Reform League, and the Civil 
Service Reform Associations of the principal cities, constantly 
studying conditions, protesting, agitating, and influencing 
legislation, have a mission for good beyond our power to esti- 
mate. The inclusion of the Women’s Auxiliary in New York 
brings to bear a dew and purifying element upon the work of 
the Association. For such exalted patriotic service it is well 
that the men and women of the nation should labor together. 

Of all things most important is the education of the young 
for the duties of citizenship. This should begin in the home, 
and the strongest influence of educated womanhood should 
be brought to bear upon it. The school should regard it as 
of supreme importance; and no opportunity should be lost to 
impress upon the children of the Republic their future share 
in the government. Much has been done of late in this direc- 
tion, and it is a subject for congratulation. The principal use 
of patriotic societies is to carry on educational work. And 
such institutions as Mr. George’s “ Junior Republic” are of 
far-reaching benefit. The time must come, when we train 
young men, and if necessary, young women, for work under 
the government as we train them for business, for the profes- 
sions, or for the ariny and navy. When the civil service is a 
profession in itself, its honorable character will be recognized. 
As its personnel becomes higher in character, the service will 
be less complicated. Fewer individuals may be employed, 
and salaries may be raised. When compensation is inade- 
quate, service is inferior; and when service is superior, com- 
pensation will rise in answer to the demand. ‘The two condi- 
tions re-act upon one another. 

It has already been suggested that a strong force in favor 
of reform is the increase of national responsibility. It was this 
that brought about the improvements in the English system. 
Civil Service Reform in England was first applied to Indian 
affairs, and afterwards generally extended. It first took shape 
in the India Bill of 1853, in the framing of which Lord 
Macaulay was largely concerned. His special point was that 
of competitive examinations. England found that a sound 
system was absolutely essential in her colonial governments; 
therefore the clearest and most powerful minds mm the United 
Kingdom were brought to bear upon a problem so imperative. 
It must always be understood, however, that the spur of re- 
sponsibility will act only upon a sensitive public conscience. 
Spain was apparently unmoved by the scandal of her colonial 
governments; China is indifferent to the civil corruption which 
permeates every nook and corner of her empire. But the 
English-speaking races have in them that power of self-im- 
provement which is the strongest element of self-government. 
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Upon such peoples responsibility acts as a remedial and purify- 
ing agency; rousing them from supine self-content by that 
old trumpet-call, “ Now it is high time to awake out of sleep.” 

Without entering at all into the question of whether na- 
tional expansion is right or wrong for our country, we may 
take it that national expansion is now an accomplished fact, 
and that it is not profitable to lament over it, but rather to 
use it as an opportunity for national improvement. Our place 
among the powers is such that a defective consular service 
can no longer be tolerated ; while a defective colonial service 
(if such it can be called at the present juncture) will inevitably 
bring us to shame, if not to ruin. Great work must be done 
by men who are great in mind, in character, and in action. 
Our regular military service, and more particularly the naval 
branch, will serve to show what the men of the Republic can 
be and do under severe tests, when their training and appoint- 
ments are free from the political taint. Where the military 
service has cleared the way, the civil service must build up 
our supremacy and sustain our honor. 

We want the man for the place; such a man, for example, 
as Leonard Wood in Cuba,—and we must put him there, 
without regard to his party theories or affiliations. If he be 
the king—“the man who can”—we cannot deny him his 
kingdom. For we need him more than he needs us. We 
know that in the extension of a beneficent rule, either by 
constitutional or authoritative methods, weakness, delay or 
corruption are more than dangerous. We cannot afford to 
support the ignoble army of incompetents. The nation owes 
to itself the honor of the true man’s work, and owes to him 
the help that must be accorded him by trained subordinates. 
This is true both at home and abroad; but it should begin at 
home before it is brought before us by that sternest of all 
rebukes— 


‘**Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom— 
The judgment of your peers.” 


The test of time has come; the finger of Divine Judgment 
is ready to inscribe the hand-writing on the wall, that shall 
never be effaced. May it be for our country, what it only can 
be through faithfulness to our highest ideals,—“ Thou art 
not found wanting.” So shall we fulfil the largest hope of the 
coming age. 


REPORTS OF THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM LEAGUE. 


1. 


The Employment of “ Laborers” for Assignment, Illegally, 
to Clerical Duties. 


To THE COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 


Your Committee appointed to investigate the condition of 
the Federal Civil Service, beg leave to offer the following 
report concerning the employment of laborers to perform the 
duties of classified clerks. 


Civil Service Rule XIII, provides that, 


ee no person who is appointed as a laborer or workman 
without examination under the civil service rules shall be assigned to 
work of the same grade as that performed by classified employees.” 


‘The necessity for this rule is obvious. If laborers may be 
employed for classified work without restriction, the classified 
service might be largely recruited by means of appointments 
made by personal selection, without the requirement of ex- 
amination. 
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The records of the appointment of laborers, from the be- 
ginning of this administration up to the end of the fiscal year 
preceding the last report of the Civil Service Commission, 
show a great increase in the labor force of the government. 
In the Departments at Washington alone, the following table 
shows the number of persons treated as below classification 
on June 30, 1896 and on June 30, 1899, respectively, with the 
increase during that period. 


Number Number 
June 30, 1896. June 30, 1899. 


4 6 2 
88 97 9 
344* 55 

20* 4 

79 27 

4* ° 

215 92 

226 188 

6 4 

Fish Commission Pe I I 
Smithsonian Institution..... 72 9 
Justice 9 o 


Department. Increase. 





Interior 
Agriculture 


1079 391 





* Estimated. 


It thus appears that during the three years in question the 
labor force of the Departments has been increased more than 
fifty per cent. tas this increase been due to the natural 
growth of the labor service, or is it also due to the fact that 
laborers are employed to perform the duties of classified 
employees ? 

A number of instances which have come under our obser- 
vation indicate the latter conclusion. We find that in the 
Patent Office a considerable number of laborers are doing the 
work of classified cle-ks. Some of these were appointed as 
“model attendants”; some of them are colored laborers who 
are performing the duties of messengers; and some of them 
are assigned to service as book-typewriters. This last fact 
appears from the written applications made by such laborers 
to the Civil Service Commission for subsequent examination 
as book-typewriters, wherein they state that they are employed 
for that service in the Patent Office. For instance, Florence 
V. Merrillat filed her application on October 4, 1900, in which 
she states that she has been employed a year as book-type- 
writer in the Patent Office. This was during the time when 
she was reported to the Civil Service Commission by the in- 
terior Department as an unclassified laborer. Similar state- 
ments were made by Grace A. Lewis in her application for 
examination, August 30, 1899; Mary Sweeny, September 6, 
1899, and by Nelly L. Moore, November 27, 1g00; all of 
these persons being reported by the Interior Department as 
unclassified laborers (who were selected without examina- 
tion). 

One of the former employees of the Patent Office states 
that there was a considerable number of laborers who were 
doing clerical work, most of them women who had been put 
into the pasting room. This was such disagreeable work that 
they naturally applied for appointment elsewhere, and some 
of them were given work as book-typewriters. One of these 
laborers had tried three times to pass the typewriter examina- 
tion and failed, and was still carried on the rolls as a laborer 
and given typewriter work. She finally succeeded, however, 
in passing the examination. 

These facts were brought to the attention of the Interior 
Department and the Patent Office, and your committee was af- 
terwards informed by the Department that such appointments 
were in fact made, but that it was necessary to assign laborers 
to the work of classified clerks because the allowance of the 
latter in the last appropriation was found insufficient. More 
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clerks were needed than were provided for, and therefore la- 
borers had to be assigned to the work, which would be seri- 
ously crippled if this were not done. This would be an excel- 
lent reason for using laborers, but it is not a reason for using 
laborers who have not passed the civil service examination. 
A considerable number of persons are found upon the eligible 
list of typewriters who would be glad to accept appointments 
as laborers and be assigned to typewriter work at laborers’ 
compensation. ‘These could be appointed to that duty with- 
out resorting to personal selection, and in this way Rule XIII 
would be observed, as that rule only prohibits the assignment 
to classified work of such laborers as have not passed the ex- 
amination. As it is, however, the rule seems to be violated, 
and it is not perceived that the necessity exists for its viola- 
tion. 

Instances of similar violations of Rule XIII appear in 
other departments. For example, in the Division of the Aud- 
itor for the Post Office Department, L. Fryer, a laborer em- 
ployed in the file room, was assigned about three weeks ago 
to classified work in the Registry Division, where the ledgers 
of the Money-Order Branch of the Post Office Department 
are kept, although there ‘were two classified clerks in the same 
file room, (Samuel Watson and W. S. Branson), who were eli- 
gible to assignment to that work. ‘The Chief of Division, Mr. 
M. M. Holland, passed over these names and selected a la- 
borer. This, also, would appear to be an unnecessary viola- 
tion of the rule. 

In addition to the violation of this rule in the Departments 
at Washington, it is also violated in some of the large Post 
Offices of the country. We have already called attention to 
the fact that Postmaster Hicks, in Philadelphia, employed a 
considerable number of laborers selected without examination 
to do classified work. 

An investigation of the Post Office at Salt Lake City, 
April 1, 1899, by a representative of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, developed the fact that two persons were appointed 
by the Postmaster as laborers and employed at clerical work. 
These persons were A. L. Thomas, Jr., son of the Postmaster, 
at $700 per annum, October 1, 1898, and Eva May, appoint- 
ed as Janitor, at $500 per annum, on October 1, 1898. 

Thomas acted as private secretary to the Postmaster, his 
father, and was, at the time of his examination, with him in 
Washington. It was found that Miss May was assigned to 
clerical work exclusively, and had done no work as Janitor 
since her appointment. It seems quite evident, in spite of 
the denials of the Postmaster, that these persons were not 
intended to perform mere laborer’s duties. 

Indeed, among the appointments as laborers will be found 
a considerable number of women of culture and refinement, 
even of good social position, who are not expected to do the 
work of actual laborers. 

It 1s respectfully submitted that while a few individual 
cases of violation of this rule may not seem a grave injury to 
the classified service, yet they have now become so numerous 
that there is danger that the competitive system will be seri- 
ously undermined in this way. The more laborers are thus 
assigned to the duties of classified clerks, the fewer will be the 
number of those who can be selected by competitive examin- 
ation. This tends to discourage such examinations, and to 
fill the offices of the government with employees selected 
by personal favor, thereby demoralizing the service and un- 
dermining public confidence in the civil service law. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

There seems to be just one way in which this evil may be 
corrected, and that is to remove the motive for making ap- 
pointments from personal selection by the establishment of a 
registration system by which laborers may be appointed ac- 
cording to priority of application, (modified by special facts 
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showing adaptibility for the work to be performed), as has al- 
ready been done by the Navy Department. A similar system 
exists for the appointment of laborers in the city of Boston and 
other cities. It is understood that the War Department fav- 
ors a similar registration system and there is no good reason 
why it may not be adopted throughout the entire government 
service. It is believed that such a measure would be of in- 
calculable advantage to the civil service of the country. 
Although the civil service law does not require that laborers 
shall be included in the classified service, it does not prohibit 
their inclusion, and the President undoubtedly has the night 
to establish such a system under section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes, which authorizes him to prescribe such regulations for 
the admission of persons into the civil service as may best 
promote the efficiency thereof 

There is already established a system for the employment 
of laborers of higher grade by means of a classification made 
by the Civil Service Commission, and no good reason is per- 
ceived why such a system might not embrace the entire labor 
service of the government. 

‘The foregoing matters were communicated to the Presi- 
dent by the chairman of your committee in a letter dated 
April 26, 1901. It is greatly to be desired that the President 
may take this matter into consideration at an early date, since 
it is believed that there is no other measure which would 
more effectually contribute to the advancement of the merit 
system in the government service. 

May 20, 1901. 


Iv. 


Violations of the Civil Service Law in the Internal Revenue 
Service in Kentucky: Proceedings taken for the 
Removal of Collector Sapp. 


To THE CoUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE: 


Your Committee, appointed to investigate the condition ot 
the Federal Civil Service, respectfully offers the following 
report in regard to violations of the law committed by C. E. 
Sapp, Collector of Internal Revenue at Louisville, Kentucky : 

In 1899, the Civil Service Commission, through its ex- 
aminer, W. S. Washburn, conducted an investigation of this 
office, from which it appeared that one Joseph Potoning levied 
a political assessment of five per cent. on the salary of each 
of the employees, payable monthly. This was shown by the 
testimony of Charles Wetzel, Samuel B. Glover, John J. Brile, 
Jacob J. Bunnell, Hugh Bell, George M. Ferguson, E. B. 
Casler, M. G. Miller, F. N. Barns, L. W. German and John 
Roser. Contributions were solicited from all of these men 
and all have paid except Casler, Barns, Ferguson and Ger- 
man. Payment was demanded both by letter and in person, 
and often in the building occupied for official duties. Potoning 
represented that he was authorized by Sapp to levy these 
assessments, and that he made monthly reports as to the em- 
ployees who had or had not paid; that on the basis of these 
reports the assignments to duty of these employees as store- 
keepers, gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers were made, by 
which their work was determined and their pay regulated ; 
and that if the assessment was not paid, less remunerative 
assigaments or dismissals would follow. As a matter of fact 
those who made contributions were given appointments with 
good pay, while those who failed to contribute were given 
assignments which reduced their compensation ; and some ot 
them, for example, L. W. German, E. B. Casler and F. N. 
Barns, were dismissed from the service. 

In view of these circumstances, there was a settled con- 
viction on the part of the employees that they were expected 
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to contribute regularly and that their retention in the service 
depended upon making such contributions. 

The evidence is clear that Collector Sapp knew that these 
assessments were being levied and paid. He himself requested 
D. W. Holmes to solicit contributions from storekeeper W. 
W. Daniels and Mr. John Schanty, both employees of the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

It is impossible to cite all the testimony. A few illustra- 
tions must suffice: 

E. B. Casler, a storekeeper-gauger, testified that Potoning 
produced a letter signed by the Collector, (he being thoroughly 
familiar with Sapp’s signature), substantially as follows: 


DEAR SIR: 

Knowing your zeal in such matters, and the campaign funds being 
low, and being very desirous of nominating Attorney-General Taylor for 
Governor, I respectfully appoint you a collector, and hope you will push 
the matter and do everything you can for us. 

Respectfully, 
Cuas. E. Sapp. 
JosgeH PoToninc, Esq., City. 


Casler, failing to pay the $25 demanded, was laid off the 
1st day of July, 1899. He afterwards went to see Potoning, 
and offered to give him the money, but Potoning replied that 
it was too late, and that his report had gone in. Casler then 
asked the Collector for the charges upon which he had been 
removed, and was told that there were no charges, Mr. Sapp 
stating that he was one of the best gaugers in the service, but 
that he had been removed under the law allowing the col- 
lector only fifteen per cent. in excess of the men actually em- 
ployed. ‘This reason, Casler says, could not be the true one, 
since at the time of his removal special storekeepers and 
gaugers not holding commissions were continuously employed. 

In the same interview, Casler informed the Collector ot 
the letter exhibited by Potoning, bearing Sapp’s signature; 
whereupon the Collector simply smiled and made no denial ot 
the fact that Potoning was authorized to collect assessments, 
nor that his signature to the letter was genuine. 

F. N. Barns testified that although he told Potoning he 
was unable to pay the assessment, Potoning insisted that he 
must pay it; and that about the ist of July, he was laid off 
from duty. In the early part of August, he went to see 
Potoning and offered to give him $50, but Potoning replied 
that it was too late. Barns further stated that he had been 
dismissed for the sole reason that he had failed to pay his 
assessment; that he had so charged the Collector in person, 
and that Mr. Sapp had made no denial. 

Many conversations are reported with Potoning about the 
men who “were behind” and “had better come up” and 
“ had better look out” etc. 

Dr. L. W. German, another Federal employee in this office, 
was dismissed without charges (as he personally informed 
the chairman of your committee) within three days after he 
had refused to pay his five per cent. assessment. 

But not only did the Collector thus punish with summary 
dismissal the men who refused to submit to these illegal exac- 
tions, but he also personally violated the law by handing over 
to J. J. Brile, one of the gaugers in his office, money to be 
used for political purposes. 

Mr. Brile swears to a conversation in the office of the Col- 
lector just before the Republican primary of June 10, 1899, 
in which Mr. Sapp informed him that certain “ darkies” in the 
sth ward of Louisville had called upon him. Brile says “he 
told me to go and see them; that he had said to them that 
we did not want to use any money for this mass convention, 
but that probably after the nominations were made /ots of 
money would be needed in the fall”, and he said ‘ Probably 
you can get some beer or one thing and another for them and 
keep them in good humor’. I told him ‘all right’. I received 
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$10 from Mr. Sapp to pay for the hall and other ‘incidentals’. 
I paid three of the ‘darkies’ $1.50 apiece.” 

Besides violating the law as to assessments, Mr. Sapp has 
used his official influence to coerce his employees in their 
political action, by keeping them from attending the meetings 
of the so-called “‘ Hambrick” faction of the Republican party, 
which they desired to attend, and by compelling them to take 
part in meetings of the so-called “ Davis” faction, contrary to 
their convictions. In regard to this, Charles Wetzel testified 
that he had a conversation with Mr. Sapp in his office, during 
which the Collector suggested that “he thought it would be 
best not to attend the Hambrick meeting”. Wetzel adds, 
“I did not much like to stay away from the meeting, but upon 
his suggestion I stayed away”. ‘The Davis wing of the com- 
mittee shortly after had a meeting, ‘“‘ We were asked to attend 
that meeting, but I did not go”. Wetzel was advised by the 
chief deputy-collector, Mr. Newman, to tell Mr. Sapp that 
he had “come over” to the Davis wing ; since it was foolish 
for him “to butt his head against a brick wall”. Wetzel 
accordingly saw Mr. Sapp and had a conversation with him. 
Wetzel states that he did not want to leave his friends and his 
convictions but after being advised that he was taking great 
chances, he came to the conclusion “that $4 a day was better 
than nothing ” and thereupon he “left the Hambrick people 
and went over to the Sapp and Davis and Evans crowd”. 

J. J. Brile testified that Sapp advised him “ not to attend 
the meetings of the Hambrick committee any more” and 
Brile answered that if it was to the interest of the Collector’s 
office he would not attend any other meeting. Sapp then said 
‘You will be able to see a good many of the other boys and 
you had better advise them not to attend”. Brile adds 
“Seeing the necessity of placing my political convictions in 
abeyance I acceded to his demands. I returned to the Davis 
committee . .. . and have been working under instructions 
of the Collector's office.” 

C. S. Dodson, a citizen of Louisville, testified that after 
the split (between the Davis and Hambnrick factions) he saw 
Mr. Sapp standing in the dark at the entrance of the building 
where the Hambrick committee was to meet; with him weie 
William Evans and Richard James. “I saw them call as 
many as a dozen men one side and say ‘ You had better not 
go up-stairs’. A number of these men were employees in the 
Government service. ... . After the night that Sapp was on 
guard to watch for them, not one of the Federal employees 
attended any of the meetings ”. 

But worst of all, Mr. Sapp used his official authority, not 
only to coerce his subordinates, but to overthrow the freedom 
of elections in the Republican primaries of Louisville, which 
were held June 10, 1899, for the purpose of electing delegates 
to the Republican State Convention on July 12, 1899. Mr. 
Sapp and the Davis faction were in favor of the nomination of 
Mr. Taylor for Governor, and set about controlling these 
primaries with little regard to the wishes of the voters. 

Mr. J. J. Brile (gauger) testifies that the Collector asked 
him whether he (Brile) did not think that mass conventions in 
the wards would be the best thing, to which Brile replied that 
he would have a hard fight in the Fifth Ward owing to the 
fact that all the opposing forces were centered there. Mr. Sapp 
then asked him, “ Does it make any difference to you, if you 
have a mass convention and you are chairman, who is op- 
posed to you?” Brile replied “ If I am chairman, I will win, 
as chairmen of mass conventions are expected todo”. Mr. 
Brile was directed by Sapp to call the meeting to order by 
solar time. 

L. W. German, then one of the deputies, stated to the 
chairman of your committee: “I heard Mr. Sapp tell Mr. 
Brile to close the doors when they went into the hall to call 
the convention to order, and to recognize a certain man who 
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was formerly night-watchman at the Court House, who would 
introduce the list of delegates. Brile was then to put the 
motion and have the delegates appointed and dismiss the 
meeting without any motion to adjourn.” 

Mr. John Searcy, a business man and member of the Louis- 
ville Republican City and County Committee, testifies to what 
actually occurred at the meeting thus held in the Fifth Ward. 
“ The Internal Revenue men ”, he says, “ went into the hall at 1 
o’clock in the forenoon and locked the doors. This was done 
for the purpose of keeping out the friends of other candidates. 
About 40 people were thus locked up in the hall. ‘The call 
for the convention stated that it would meet at 1 o’clock; it 
was not specified whether this would be solar or standard time, 
and as every business house in Louisville kept standard time, 
it was naturally supposed that the meeting would be held 
accordingly. But the meeting was called to order on solar 
time, 18 minutes earlier, and the men who had locked them- 
selves in appointed their delegates, finished their business and 
filed out ot the hall five minute before 1 o’clock standard time. 
Then the friends of the opposition candidates to the number 
of 200 gained admission”, all to no purpose, for Mr. Sapp had 
prophesied (according to Bunnell’s testimony) that if a contest 
were made, the district convention would declare the Davis 
delegates elected. 

In other wards similar transactions occurred. Two other 
depositions, that of William Holbourn, attorney, and that of 
John Gimbel, cigar maker, threw interesting side lights upon 
the statesmanship of the Collector. One presents an inside 
and the other an outside view of the situation. 

Mr. Holbourn states that he went to the meeting in the 
12th ward at half-past 12 o’clock. When he got there he 
found sixteen men congregated together. ‘There were seven 


others who came in afterwards making twenty-three in all 


when the doors were closed and locked. ‘The men inside 
were principally office-holders. ‘The convention was called 
to order by my watch at a quarter of one, city time, and was 
done before 1 o’clock. ‘They went through a kind of ‘service’ 
that they had, of nominating delegates to serve in the coming 
convention .. . . After it was all over we came out and went 
into the other room and found about 200 of the 12th ward 
people massed there waiting for the convention to be called 
to order... .. 

Mr. Gimbel testifies to a ward meeting at 307 East Market 
Street. ‘The time appointed was 1 o’clock. He arrived about 
12:30 and waited near the building till fifteen minutes before 
one, when the doors were closed. After this Henry Sumser, 
Herman Lochner, and George Merhoff, employees of the 
U. S. Internal Revenue Service, with about ten other men 
went around the corner of the block and through the yard of 
a person residing on Shelby Street and jumped the fence back 
of said yard. In less than five minutes they came out again 
and Herman Lochner announced the names of the delegates 
to a reporter. 

By such simple methods as these a majority of the ward 
conventions were “carried” by Internal Revenue and other 
government employees, acting under Collector Sapp. And 
when the Republican Convention met at Lexington, on July 
12th, it was seen that there were amonz the delegates over 
sixty of these Federal employees from Louisville, (including 
the Collector, the Chief Deputy, the Assignment Clerk, etc.), 
in all about one-third of the entire delegation from the county, 
and Attorney-General Taylor (the candidate mentioned in 
Sapp’s letter to Potoning) was then “ enthusiastically ” nomi- 
nated for the Governorship. 

On November 14, 1899, the Civil Service Commission 
sent to Mr. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, a brief contain- 
ing a summary of the principal facts stated above. The Sec- 
retary replied November 28, suggesting that the matter, so far 
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as it related to the Collector’s official conduct, should be re- 
ferred to the President, and that evidence showing violations 
of the penal provisions of the law should be brought to the 
attention of the Department of Justice. 

Accordingly, on February 26, 1900, the Commission 
transmitted both to the President and Attorney General sum- 
maries of the testimony. The papers were forwarded by the 
Attorney General to the District Attorney at Louisville and 
submitted to the Federal Grand Jury, during the week begin- 
ning November 25, 1900, but the Grand Jury ignored the 
charges. 

Meanwhile the manipulation of the Internal Revenue 
office for political purposes still goes on, in the same way as 
heretofore, as may be seen from the following list of the Re- 
publican City Committee of Louisville, Ky. ‘The names of 
Federal employees are in italics. 

First WARD. 
Alfred W. Davis, 1414 Hull Street, Clerk Board of Aldermen. 
W. A. Evans, care Post Office, Assistant Postmaster. 
H. P. Browning, Jr., 625 West Main Street, Councilman. 
SECOND WARD. 
George Woelflin, 836 Washington Street. 
George Merhoff, 1041 Mary Street, under Custodian Baker. 
THIRD WARD, 
Charles L. Scholl, 615 East Street, Catherine Street Storekeeper-Gauger. 
John Roger, 1212 Shelby Street, Temporary Storekeeper. 
William Goepper, Temporary Storekeeper. 
FourTH WARD. 
Henry Struss, 1839 Preston Street, Post Office Employee. 
W. T. Marchant, 1215 Jackson Street (colored). 
FirrH WARD. 
John J. Brile, 1508 Preston Street, Storekeeper-Gauger. 
John Searcy, (710 Floyd Street, Store keeper-Gauger. 
Thomas H. Rubel, 140 East Main Street, Alderman. 
SIXTH WARD. 
Dr. F. Hart, 211 West Jefferson Street, Alderman. 
C. M. Crane, 759 Second Street, under Custodian Baker. 
SEVENTH WARD. 
John Keller, First & A Streets, on Storekeeper-Gauger’s eligible list. 
Ira Bretzfelder, 1224 Third Street, Liquor Dealer. 
EIGHTH WARD. 
Fred L,. Keep, 857 Seventh Street, Storekeeper-Gauger. 


J. H. Browning, 747 Sixth Street, his step-son, W. J. Leavel, is a 
Storekeeper-Gauger. 


NINTH WARD. 


W. W. Marshall, 930 Magazine Street, Storekeeper-Gauger. 
Samuel F. Harlan, 923 West Jefferson Street, Clerk of Board of Coun- 
cilmen. 
TENTH WARD. 
Joseph Hocker, 1023 West Walnut Street, under Custodian Baker. 
William Leonard, (colored). 
George Triick, 1005 West Market Street. 


ELEVENTH WARD. 
Samuel B. Richardson, 1321 20th Street, Clerk in Collector's Office. 
Samuel Lucas, 1712 West Market Street, his son in Post Office. 
J. T. Niles, 121 20th Street, under Custodian Baker. 
Charles F. Stiglitz, 1827 West Madison Street, Storekeeper-Gauger. 
R. I. James, 1613 West Jefferson Street, has two brothers under Sapp, 
one Deputy, one Gauger. 


TWELFTH WARD. 
Randolph Whistler, 2826 West Market Street, Temporary Storekeeper- 
Guager. 
Ben B. Kelly, 242g West Madison Street, Storekeeper-Gauger. 
Phil Boro, 2408 West Chestnut Street, Temporary Storekeeper-Gauger. 
Joseph Barkwell, 2529 Rowan Street, Temporary Storekeeper-Gauger. 
Gus Albrecht. 
County COMMITTEE, 
C. E. Sapp, Custom House, Collector Internal Revenue. 
R. L. Gwethmey, Custom House, Chief Deputy Collector. 
Frank Krieger, Storekeeper-Gauger. 
John Guilda, Storekeeper-Gauger. 
Ben G. Kendall, Storekeeper-Gauger. 
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On the 18th of April, rgot, the Chairman of your Com- 
mittee called the facts to the attention of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in a 
personal interview, and was informed that inasmuch as the 
office of Collector was a Presidential office, the matter ought to 
be communicated to the President directly, and that the Sec- 
retary would be glad to investigate the case if referred to his 
Department by the President. 

Accordingly, upon the 19th day of April, 1901, the Chair- 
man of your Committee, addressed to the President a com- 
munication setting forth the principal facts and calling his at- 
tention to the sections of the Civil Service Act forbidding 
political coercion and the soliciting or receiving of campaign 
assessments and the discharge or change of official rank or 
compensation for giving or withholding political contributions, 
and also to the rule for punishing all violators of the law by 
dismissal from the service. 

But Collector Sapp still holds his place. 

It is interesting to observe the political results of the pros- 
titution of this office. The lawless policy adopted by the 
Collector in the levying of assessments and the packing of 
primaries was for the purpose of securing a ‘“* ‘l'aylor” dele- 
gation in the State Convention. ‘Taylor, who was nominated 
to the governorship by such means, is now a fugitive from 
justice, indicted for complicity in murder, while the Republican 
majority in the sth Congressional District (in which these 
transactions occurred) was reduced from 12,500 in 1896, to 
3,700 in 1900. Your Committee is personally assured by 
men of standing and responsibility in that community that 
this difference of over 8,000 votes is largely due to general 
indignation at the political methods of Collector Sapp. 

May 27, 1901. 


Vv. 


Violations of the Civil Service Law in the Customs Service 
at El Paso: Proceedings taken for the Removal 
of Collector Dillon. 


lo THE COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE: 


Your Committee appointed to investigate the condition 
of the Federal Civil Service, respectfully offers the tollow 
ing report in regard to the Collector of Customs at El Paso, 
Texas: 

In July, 1898, competitive examinations were held for the 
purpose of establishing a register of eligibles for the customs 
service at that place, and it appears from the evidence obtained 
by an examiner sent there by the Civil Service Commission 
to investigate alleged frauds, that prior to this examination, 
Moses Dillon, the Collector, told W. C. Holmes, a member of 
the Customs Board of Civil Service Examiners, that there were 
four applicants, E. M. Fink, H. F. Bloom, one McDougal, 
and a son of the Collector, whom the Collector desired to pass 
the examination; that the Collector ordered him to communi- 
cate this desire to W. A. Race, Secretary of the Board of Civil 
Service Examiners, with the injunction that it would not be 
wise for him to refuse; that thereupon Holmes communicated 
this desire to Race, and on the day before the examination, 
Race gave him copies of the questions to be asked in spelling, 
arithmetic, and letter-writing and that Holmes took these 
copies of questions to the residence of Bloom, one of the can- 
didates, and there saw Bloom and Fink, another candidate, at 
work on the questions. This is shown by the affidavit of 
W. C. Holmes, given to an examiner of the Civil Service Com- 
mission on October 23, 1g00. 

David L. Creswell, Inspector of Customs, gave his affidavit 
to the Commission, October 25, 1900, stating that Fink had 
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told him that the examination papers in July, 1898, had been 
opened and that he and Bloom had the papers or blanks 
before the examination. 

E. M. Fink, Inspector of Customs, one of the men ex- 
amined, gave a signed statement to the Commission, October 
24, 1900, stating that on the afternoon before the civil service 
examination, Bloom met him on the street and asked him to 
come to his house that evening; that he went there and found 
Bloom and Holmes in the house and the copies of the examina- 
tion papers on the table; and that he looked over some of the 
questions intended for the examination next day. Bloom and 
Kink passed the examination and were appointed. 

Mr. Holmes gave his testimony to the representative of 
the Civil Service Commission with much trepidation. He 
apparently could lose much and gain nothing by his affidavit, 
which implicated the Collector, Mr. Race, the former 
Secretary of the Board, was then in the customs service 
at Gibara, Cuba. ‘lhe evidence would appear to show very 
clearly that the examination was fraudulent, and that Moses 
Dillon, the Collector, as well as Holmes, Race, Bloom and 
Fink were concerned in the violation of the law. 

‘The Collector at El Paso also received contributions tor 
political purposes in his office at the Federal Building. Wi5l- 
liam T. Kitchens, one of the Inspectors, gave the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission his affidavit dated October 29, rgoo, stating 
that on Sunday, February 11, 1900, a meeting of Inspectors 
was held at the office of the Coltector of Customs in the Fed- 
eral Building, to consult and devise means for controllmg a 
county convention so that certain delegates, among whom 
was the Collector, might be selected to represent the county 
in the State Convention to be held later at Waco, Texas. 
Some one present suggested that it would be necessary to 
raise money to carry out this purpose; that thereupon the 
Collector said he would head the list with $25, upon which 
Kitchens took $5 out of his pocket and placed it on the table 
of the Collector; that the Collector took the money and in 
like manner, one other contribution of $5 was made and re- 
ceived by the Collector. The others not having the money 
on hand, contributed afterwards and the Convention was held 
and controlled by the Collector against all rival interests, and 
the Collector sent as a delegate to the State Convention. 

David L. Creswell, an Inspector of Customs, states on 
October 22, 1900, that he attended this meeting, that he 
arose about 11:30 to take his departure, when some one at the 
table suggested that funds ought to be raised ; that he author- 
ized Mr. Holmes to pay $5 to the Committee for him, which 
Mr. Holmes did. 

Another Inspector, John G. Richards, states (October 24, 
1900) that he was present at this meeting and that the Col- 
lector said it would be necessary to have funds, that he would 
head the list with a contribution of $25, and that this took 
place in the Federal Building. 

James Marr, another Inspector of Customs, made affidavit 
November 3, 1900, that Henry F. Bloom (the man who had 
been appointed under fraudulent examination at the special 
instance of the Collector) requested of him a contribution for 
promoting certain political business in connection with the 
Waco Convention, the principal object being the selection of 
the Collector as a delegate; that he told Marr he made this 
solicitation at the request of the Collector. 

This case was laid before the Department of Justice and 
an effort made to secure an indictment of the guilty parties, 
but the witness Holmes was dead, and the others refused to 
testify upon the ground that their evidence would incriminate 
themselves. Hence no indictment was found. 

On the morning of April 18th, 1901, the facts in this case 
were submitted by the Chairman of your Committee to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who said that as the office of Col- 
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lector was a Presidential office, the complaint should be made 
to the President, and that he would be glad to investigate it 
if referred by the President to his Department. 

Accordingly, the above facts were communicated in writ- 
ing to the President on April zoth, by the Chairman of your 
Committee, but up to the present time, so far as your Com- 
mittee can learn, no further steps have been taken to punish 
the guilty parties. 

(Signed) 


RicHARD Henry Dana, 
WILLIAM A. AIKEN, 


June 3, 1901. 


WitiiaAM DuDLEy FOouLKE, 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
GEORGE MCANENY. 





Japanese Civil Service Regulations. 


i". State Department has recently received from Mr. 
Herod, Secretary of the legation at Tokyo, a translation 
(appearing in the Japan Times) of civil service rules recently 
promulgated, fixing the qualifications of candidates for posts 
of certain grades. As evidence of the character and extent 
of the merit system of Japan they are interesting enough to 
reproduce. The text of the new rules, which are supplemen- 
tary to a general code previously existing, is as follows: 


ARTICLE I. Civil officials of the chokunin* rank shall be appointed 
from among those who possess any of the undermentioned qualifications. 
These provisions, however, shall not apply to posts requiring personal 
appointment by the Emperor and to others coming under special pro- 
visions : 

(1) Those who are actually holding, or have once held, posts of the 
sonin rank of the third grade, excepting those who have been appointed 
in virtue of special provisions, technical experts and school instructors. 

(2) Those who have held for not less than one year civil posts of 
the chokunin rank, otherwise than in virtue of special provisions or as 
instructors or experts. 

(3) Those who have held civil posts of the chokunin rank, other- 
wise than in virtue of special provisions or as instructors and technical 
experts, and who possess the qualifications specified in clause 1, Article 
II (namely, the certificate of the higher civil-service examination). 

(4) Those who are actually holding or have held for not less than 
two years posts of public prosecutors of the chokunin rank. 

Those who are actually holding or have held for less than two years 
posts of judges of the chokunin rank may be appointed chokunin civil 
officials of the Department of Justice. 

Those who are actually holding or have held, for less than two 
years, posts of the chokunin rank of the imperial universities or at any 
of the educational institutions under the direct control of the Department 
of Education may be appointed chokunin civil officials of that depart- 
ment. 

Excepting in cases for which special provisions exist, military offic- 
ers of or above the rank of major-general and the naval officers of or 
above the rank of rear-admiral may be appointed to the civil posts of the 
chokunin rank in the Departments of War and of the Navy, respectively. 

ARTICLE II. Excepting in cases for which special provisions exist, 
civil officials of the sonin rank shall be appointed from among those who 
possess any of the following qualifications : 

(1) Those who have successfully passed the higher civil-service 
examinations and possess certificates thereof. 

(2) Those who have held posts of higher civil service for not less 
than two years, otherwise than in virtue of special provisions, or as 
instructors or experts. 

(3) Those who are actually holding or have held for not less than 
two years posts of public prosecutors. 

Those who are actually holding or have held for not less than two 
years posts of judges may be appointed civil officials of the sonin rank 
in the Department of Justice. 


The Japan Times adds: 


The only points of difference between the above-mentioned pro- 
visions concerning sonin civil officials and the corresponding articles in 


* Japanese officials are divided into four grades—shinnin, chokunin, sonin, 
and hannin. Officers of the first je include cabinet ministers, privy councilors, 
etc. The other grades include officers of the rank of vice-minister down. They 
are subdivided into classes: Chokunin, two; sonin, five; and hannin, eleven. 
Besides these grades are nine ranks which include all other officials and man’ 
private persons. The system is complicated, and there are no exact Engli 
equivalents for the titles given. 
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the existing regulations consist in the time qualification, put at three years 
in the latter both for clauses 2 and 3, and the extension to judges of 
elegibility to civil posts of the sonin rank in the Department of Justice. 

The provisions regarding the appointment of civil officials of the 
hannin rank in the new and old regulations do not differ in any essential 
respect, the principal items of qualification in their case being gradua- 
tion from the ordinary middle schools and the possession of the certifi- 
cates of either the ordinary or the higher civil-service examinations. 

Simultaneously with the civil-service appointment regulations, two 
other correlated regulations have been issued, one relating to the status 
of civil officials and the other to their discipline. We give below the 
gist of the two regulations : 

The regulations apply to civil officials in general, excepting officials 
requiring personal appointment by the Emperor, ministers to foreign 
countries, personal secretaries, and others whose appointment is specially 
provided by law. 

Civil officials shall not be deprived of their posts unless as a result 
of criminal sentence passed by a court of law or of disciplinary punish- 
ment or unless they come under any of the following clauses : 

(1) When, in consequence of physical deformity or incurable disease 
or in consequence of debility of body or mind, they are adjudged unfit 
for the discharge of their duties. 

(2) When, in consequence of incapacity for discharge of duties as 
a result of wounds or illness, or from consideration of their personal con- 
venience, they request of their own accord to be relieved of their posts. 

(3) Whena superfluity has been produced as a result of the amend- 
ment of an official organization or of the reduction of the fixed number 
of officials. 

Cases coming under clause 1 mentioned above shall be judged by 
the higher or ordinary civil-service disciplinary committee, according to 
the rank of the officials concerned. Furthermore, no civil official shall 
be transferred against his will to another post lower in grade than that 
he is actually occupying. 

But civil officials may be placed on the kyushoku list (temporary re- 
tirement) when they come under any of the following clauses : 

(1) When, in accordance with the provisions of the disciplinary 
regulations, they are handed over for examination to a disciplinary com- 
mittee. 

(2) When accused or informed against in connection with a crimi- 
nal affair. 

(3) When a superfluity has been produced as a result of the amend- 
ment of an official organization or a reduction of the fixed number of 
officials. 

(4) When their retirement is required by the necessity of business 
arrangements in the respective offices. 

As for cases coming under clauses 1 and 2 mentioned above, the 
period of temporary retirement shall be coextensive with the time they 
are in the hands of either a disciplinary committee or of judges. Three 
years shall be the period of temporary retirement for cases coming under 
the remaining two clauses. 

In the meanwhile, the officials on the temporary retirement list shall 
be entitled to one-third of the full pay. 


On the Need of Trained Diplomats and Consuls. 


[FROM AN ARTICLE BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON IN ‘‘ HARPER'S 
WEEKLY”.] 


T istrue ... . that in China we have never been the first 
to demand anything, and we have always reaped the bene- 
fits of wars which England has waged upon the empire. The 
lack of training of our diplomatists has also been enormously 
assisted by our isolation from Europe. Our only frontier 
controversies with a great power have been with England 
over boundary and fisheries questions arising in the Northeast 
and the Northwest, and we have certainly no more than held 
our own. On the seal question we have been routed, and we 
have not held the victory which John Adams won for us and 
which was embodied in the treaty of peace of 1783 with 
Great Britain. It is also true that since the establishment of 
the cable our diplomatic work has been done at Washington, 
and our ministers and ambassabors abroad have been little 
more than messengers. Mr. Olney entirely ignored Mr. Bay- 
ard in the Venezuela matter, as Mr. Bayard himself, when 
Secretary of State, had taken the seal-fisheries controversy in 
his own hands, dealing with it without regard to Mr. Phelps, 
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then our minister at London. Again, Mr. Bayard had no 
concern in the negotiations of the general arbitration treaty. 
The Samoan treaty, also, both the original and the amended 
treaty, was negotiated at Washington. It was Mr. Hay, and 
not Ambassador Choate, who made the canal treaty which is 
known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and our attitude in 
China was planned and directed from Washington partly by 
Mr. Hay and partly by Mr. Root. Mr. Conger was the 
news-gatherer of the government and its pen. 

Such an incident as this may well prove fatal at some in- 
ternational crisis, now that our frontiers touch those of Europe 
in Asiatic waters, and now that we are expecting to increase 
our business interests in Europe itself. In doing so, it is very 
clear, from what is already happening and from what is threat- 
ened, that we shall be obliged to guard our commercial and 
agricultural interests against hostile European combinations, 
and that we may be called upon to enter into negotiations for 
reciprocity arrangements. It is too late, of course, to expect 
that the establishment of a diplomatic service will be of aid to 
us in these matters, but the subjects themselves suggest a rea- 
son for the immediate establishment of one. Our relations 
with Europe are to become closer and closer. We cannot 
threaten a serious commercial competition and remain in 
political isolation. International friendships breed interna- 
tional enmities, and international trade rivalries are certain to 
be followed, until a higher wisdom than is now manifest 
guides the councils of nations, by attempted reprisals. 

Our present method of negotiating treaties is not ideal, 
The better position in a negotiation of any kind is held by the 
man who knows and appreciates both sides of the issue—his 
own and his adversary’s. This position would be held, for 
example, by Lord Pauncefote to day were it not for Mr. Hay’s 
training in the diplomatic service and his own recent service 
as ambassador at London. But how many Secretaries of 
State have held diplomatic positions, or have had the advant- 
ages of diplomatic experience? Some of them have never 
been abroad. Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Bay- 
ard were sent to London after their careers in the State De- 
partment were at an end. Mr. Hay alone of our modern 
Secretaries has had a training in the diplomatic service abroad. 
He may perhaps negotiate a treaty with the present British 
ministry, with whose views he is familiar; but ought he or 
Minister Storer to be naturally the better man to make a treaty 
with Spain? Or ought we to expect a more comprehensive 
commercial treaty with France from him or from Ambassador 
Porter? The fact is that if the Secretary of State, with his 
one-sided knowledge, can do better by the country in a nego- 
tiation with a foreign minister, who may be presumed to know 
both our side and his own, than our representative at the court 
of the other party can do, there is no need of a diplomatic 
corps. If ambassadors and ministers are merely news-gath- 
erers, a first-rate newspaper correspondent without credentials 
will serve the country better than the best-intentioned politi- 
cian with credentials, but without any training for news-gath- 
ering, can possibly serve it. 

Another reason for a trained service is that a diplomatic 
agent, like an army officer, should have no political future. 
It is often true that our own militia diplomatists have no 
political futures, but this is due to other people’s inclinations 
and not to their own wishes. A diplomatic representative 
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should have only his diplomatic career before him. He should 
be content with it, and with the knowledge that if he is skilful 
and loyal to every administration under which he serves, no 
matter of what party, he will rise in his profession. 

These reasons are in addition to the general one which we 
have embodied in the law and the rules for establishing and 
carrying on the merit system in other branches of the civil 
service. The argument that it is a bad system, under which 
administrative officers are selected because of the aid they 
have rendered Congressmen in their own political and personal 
contests, has been denrolished too often to warrant an attack 
upon it here. 

It is also unnecessary to go at length into the requirement 
of training for the consular sevice. It is, in fact, much more 
important, in the interest of commerce, that the consular ser- 
vice should be reforméd than that the diplomatic service 
should be brought within the merit system. The value of 
training and experience’has already been shown in the former 
service, which has greatly improved of recent years. lt only 
remains to carry the improvement still further by an extension 
of existing statutes and by the passage of the Lodge bill, or 
something like it. ‘he law now provides for a certain num- 
ber of consular clerks. In other words, there is a statutory 
door by means of which the service may be entered. This 
door may be widened so that those who enter by it may be 
assigned to the State Department for probation, and then to 
foreign posts. Having once entered, the consular clerk should 
begin a career, and should be stimulated to work for the 
prizes which ought to be reached by promotion for meritorious 
service. The chief office place in this service ought to be the 
headship of the consular bureau, until we reach such a degree 
of soundness in our system that the Assistant Secretaries will 
be permanent, and attain their places through good service. 
Then the Assistant Secretary of State, who has charge of this 
branch of the State Department’s jurisdiction, will naturally 
be the head of the consular service. ‘lhe important places in 
the foreign service would be consul-generalships, and the con- 
sul-generals of the first class ought to be selected from the 
whole service, but never from outside of the service. 

The entrance to the diplomatic service should be by an 
examination in foreign languages, in international law, in the 
laws of this and of one or more foreign countries, in composi- 
tion, etc. The rise should be by promotion, but selection 
should be made from the service for ambassadors. 


In the Magazines. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY—June : 
Washington during Reconstruction—Samuel W. McCall. 
The Dull Season in Politics. 
CENTURY—June : 
Daniel Webster [II.—John Bach McMaster. 
The Venzuelan Boundary Controversy, I.—Grover Cleveland. 
HARPER’S—June : 
Colonies and Nation, VI.—Woodrow Wilson. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY—June 15 : 
The Need of Trained Diplomats and Consuls—Henry Loomis Nel- 
son. 
McC Lure’s—June : 
Boston: A Plain Clothes Man's City—Josiah Flynt. 





